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ABSTRACT 

This rescarcli study delineates the role and spread 
of aass media and its impact on economic development of 
underdeveloped countries. Some definitions about mass coramunica tion 
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Economic DeveJ rent of Underdeveloped Countries- 



By Alexandi-jr Gavitt* Jr.*’’’* 



Intr od uctio n 

For ceiituries most of the world* s population have had their environment 
shaped by their individual and collect Ive experiences, Man was limited in his 
direct contacts with others based on how far he could walk in a day* There was 
no radio, no television, no newspaper, no professional ccTmnr.nicators to tran- 
scend his experience beyond peasant society. The world for these people v;as 
village or communal living. Their society was influenced by the social hierarchy 
(mostly word-of-mouth coiTnfiunicaticn from elders) and by immediate part experiences 
in the comnranity. However, the range of this direct experience was greatly widened 
by the recent appearance of the airplane, the road, the automobile, the bus. *’Kuch 
more profound," Milikan stated, "has been the explosive extension of vicarious 
experience thxough the printed word, the radio, the motion picture, "(1) 

Kilikan went on to point out: "We have only recently begun to think seri^ 
ously about the management of this revolution (conmunication) in the service of 
human welfare.,. If the new societies art to take advantage of the opportunities 
modem technology opens to them of manipulating cheir environment, their members 
must radically widen their perception of choices they can make in their daily lives 
in w..ys for which their direct and inherited experience gives them no guidance 
whatsoever. The heart of this process lies in vicarious f::perience to which the 
key is modern communication. "(2) 



Objectives 



The purpose of this research study is to delineate the role and spread of 
rat:' media and its impact on economic development of underdeveloped countries. 

will be done by first presenting ^ome definitions about mass comrriuni cation, 
followed by a brief description of how the mass media in the countries of the world 
operate under four major theories. This serves tc provide a framework upon which 
we can gain a broader perspective of the mass media in und'urdeveloped countries. 



*This research paper ^'as presented in part at the GUth annual conference 
of the American Association of Agricultural College Editors, Vednesday, July 15, 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

’*'*The author is News-Publications Editor in the Departtrent of .iTicultural 
Publications, College of Agriculture and Natural Resources, The University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 
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Attention is then turned to an examination of the aconoric development proces'^ it- 
self, along with a Hsting of the contributions communication "\nd the mass media 
have made to social and economic development. Next the problem of frustrations 
as created by the mass media will be discussed, together with how macs media spread. 
Finally, some data will be presented on the distribution of mass media, primarily 
for the underdeveloped countries of Brazil and the United Arab Republic (formerly 
Sgypt). 



Definitions of Terms and Concept s 

At this point it is appropriate to define several terms as used in this 
study. First* the term underdeveloped countries refers to those countries in which 
per capita real income is low ($500 and under) when compared with the per capita 
income ($1,000 and over) for the United States of America, Australia, Canada and 
the countries of Western Europe. Examples of underdeveloped countries with low 
per capita income include Brazil, £1 Salvador, Ghana, Guatemala, Iran, and the 
United Arab Repub] ic. 

Communica tion refers to the process of transmitting man's intentioi.s, feel- 
ings, desires, knowledge and experience between individuals .(3) 

The term mass corrimanlc " ions refers to a special k?nd of communication 
involving the following operate g conditions: nature of the audience, the commu- 

nication experience (message), the communicator and the communication channel. 

Nature of the Audience .--Mass communication is directed toward a relatively 
larje , heterogeneous, and anonymous audience. This means chat messages aduressed 
to specific individuals via letters, telephone calls, ard telegrams are nor. custom- 
arily regarded as mass communications. Rather, messages conveyed in newspapers and 
over radio and television stations may be thought of as mass forms of communications. 
By a large audience is meant any audience exposed during a short period of tine and 
of such a size that the communicator could not interact with its members on a face- 
to face basis. The second requirement is that the audien *e be hoterogeneoi s . Masj 
communicated news is directed to an aggregation of individuals occupying a variety 
of positions within the society — persons of varying ages, both sexes, different 
levels of education, from many geographic areas and so on. Finally, the require- 
ment of anonymity means that the individual audience members generally remain 
personally unknown to the coTmunicator . 

Nature of the Communication Experience .--Hass communication may be charac- 
terized as puFlTc, rapid and transient. They are public because their content is 
open to public surveillance. They are rapid because the messages reach large audi- 
ences within a short time, or even simultaneously. Last, they are transiert be- 
cause they are usually intended to be used right away and are thus regarded as 
expendable , 

Nature of t.ie Communicator . --The communicator or message sender in mass 
media works through a highly complex, organized organizat'on involving an extensive 
division of labor and usually a large outlay of expense. 
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Nature o f the CoMTiunication Channel . --The communicator transmits a message 
through a communication channel such as tKe nev;3paper, radio, or television or a 
combination of these or all three simultaneously, 

This section has presented severa) definitions of terns dealing mostly with 
mass communications. Our discussion now turns to alternative systems of mass com- 
munications which have been developed in different societies, so that we can gain 
a better perspective on the communication systems of underdeveloped countries. 



Four Theories of Mass Media 

Three social scientists in international mass communications have recently 
viewed the communication systems of the woild as operating under four major theo- 
ries, (4) They are as follows: 

Soviet-Communist , --The mass media are committed to carrying out Com- 
munist theory and policy to the people or the masses. The media rallv support for 
the Party and government and are intended to raise the general level of culture 
among the people. Soviet comnunications involve strict revi^;W and control over 
the media aid content by the goverr ^aent. 

2^, Libertarian . --It dominates the Anglo-American and many other Western 
countries. The media operate under a minimuin (and if possible) no government re- 
striction. There is emphasis upon freedom of the media and freedom cf expression 
within certain limitations. Material considered libelous and obscene; are, cf 
course, not permitted by the Courts in the mass media. 

3^. Social Responsibility , — This theory, v/hich is also evident in the 
Anglo-American tradition, places more emphasis upon the moral and social respon- 
sibilities of persons or institutions v;hich operate the mass media. The public 
or audience often is provided information and an opportunity for discussion of 
important social issues. In many cases the mass media in Western nations is seen 
to operate under both the Libertarian and Social Responsibi] ity theories, with 
some experts indicating that there is a trend toward the latter concept. 

Authoritarian . --Under this theory the media arc most often found in 
the predominantly agricultuial , less cfevelopeo countries, with the system of Tr^a3S 
communications being rather limited. The media may be public or privately owned, 
but their main function is ^^to support and advance th 3 policies of the government 
in power; and to service the state. "(5) There arc strict governmental procedures 
of licensing and censorship of the mass media. This permits the government to 
exercise strong restraint of any criticism of itself as well as from public 
officials • 

There are two significant characteristics of communication systems in 
underdeveloped countries, which are discussed below. They are, first, the exten- 
siveness of group exposure to the mass media, and, second, the operation of word- 
of-mouth-communicatlon which is often linked to the mass media. There Is every 
reason to believe that these two features still exist in these countries today 
(also may be found in industrial countries), despite a slight alteration in the 
communications system. 

O 
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To illustrate both of these characteristics, let us look at a study of 
radio listenership in four Arabic countries — Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria, (6) 
Results of this investigr.tion, conducted by the Bureau of Applied Social Research 
of Columbia University in 1952, showed that the majority of people in these coun- 
tries listened to radio at home. However, a sizeable minority — about 30 percent — 
listened outside the home, usually in schools, clubs, at work, friends or neighbors, 
local coffee houses, or elsewhere. Listening outside the home — in group situa- 
tions — was more likely to be the pattern of the poor and destitute than for the 
minority of well-to-do citizens. 

This analysis of general radio listening ir four Arabic countries has 
turned up cne phe.ioiaenon which, by Am<^rican standards, is uncommon. 

That is the great amount of listening which goes on outside the home — 
i.. coffee houses, in homes of friends and neighbors, and so on. These 
guest listeners, who are such by necessity rather than by choice, are 
the poor and uneducated segments of the population v;ho cannot afford to 
buy radios. But, despite difficulties which they have in hearing radios, 
they are a sustained audience. More than half of them claim to listen 
almost every day. And large numbers, although nc^t a majority, report 
they they plan their listening in advance. (7) 

The roJe of word-of mouth or informal oom^junicaticn is seen in the second 
important feature of the Arabic radio audience: 

Recent studies of personal influence show how important vord-of-moulh 
communication is, even in countries where the formal nsdia are well 
established and widely distributed. It is rll the mor-e important in 
the Middle East wliere for centuries it has been the major channel of 
influence and where the newer media, which might supplant it, have not 
yet been fully developed. (B) 

In this study of Arab radio listeners, 10 percent '^f the respondents re- 
ported that they usually relied on other persons to suppx', them with the news. An 
additional 25 percent used both mass media and word-of-mouth communications for 
their news. Thus, over a third of ^:he audience depended on word-of-mouth as their 
primal^ ource of news. Moreover, c!ependenoe on word-of-mouth communications was 
very prevalent among those people with the least amount of formal education ac con- 
tra ited with the college educated which received their news primarily from the 
radio. 



The preceding presented a concise description of the operation of mass 
media in the world under four major theories. This v*as necessary to vievr in broader 
perspective the operation of the mass media in underdeveloped countries. Mow we 
will turn our discussion at how modern communication and the mass media contribute 
to social and economic development of developing countries (underdeveloped). Be- 
fore doing so, it is first necessary to view briefly the development process it- 
self. After that, thei^ will bt a discussion of the "harmful" effects mass media 
play in underdeveloped countries, followed by how the media spread and how they 
are distributed in the underdeveloped world. 
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The Economic Deve lopment Proce ss 

It may be said that all theories of economic development agree that there 
must be rapid economic productivity for economic growth of any society to take 
place, Lerner observed that when a rise in real income becomes significant: 

It enables the society simultaneously to raise both demand and saving. 

We have seen that otherwise, in a poor society, small increases of in- 
come tend to be consumed promptly — with nothing left over for saving, 
hence investment. But when income rises rapidly enough to permit hicher 
consumption and also higher saving, then the growth cycle is initiated. 

HigJ-ier investment leavis to capital improvement and rising productivity, 
which in turn raise real income enough to encourage both higher saving 
and demand. Thereby higher investment is again stimulated — and the 
growth cycle becomes self-sustaining. (9) 

Thus, "the basic dynamic of economic development," as Schramm pointed out, is: 

"save and invest in productivity ,' ( 10 ) 

Before any country inakes the decision to promote and expand industry, it 
must have developed to a certain level its agriculture, human resources includit.g 
educational institutions, and what some economists call "social overhead." The 
latter include basic transport, irrigation power facilities and communications. 
Essentially, a developing country must channel its investment income in all these 
sectors of the economy. Its development plan must be balanced and show evidence 
of growth on a broad front, (11) Modernizing agriculture, upgrading human re- 
sources, improving industrial skills, production and efficiency — all these 
developments take much time. They cannot be accomplished overnight; they require 
a great deal of human change. 

While many developing countries favor industrial growth expansion, atten- 
tion must also be given to the agricultural sector of the economy. Here, it is 
important to increase the productivity of livestock and crops and at the sane time 
take steps to modernize and mechanize agriculture to feed the population adequately. 
Inis will release workers from the farms for employment in industry. In highly 
developed countries such ac the United States and Canada, only 7 to 20 percent of 
the labor force is needed to produce food for the population. On the other hand, 
in underdeveloped countries the proportion of persons engaged in agricultural oc- 
cupations is much higher, ranging from 25 to 90 percent. (12) Moreover, agricultural 
productivity is much lower in these .ountries and therefore it is difficult in many 
cases to meet the food and fiber needs of the ever increasing population, (13) 

As was point,id out previously, it takes a great deal of time, effort and 
money to engineer human change, And yet, as Milikan and Blackner noted: "The para- 

mount requirements of change in any society is that the people themselves must 
change, "(14) 
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Contributions of C ommunication and the 
Mass M^dia to Soci al and Economic D evelopment 

Communication is viewed here as the point where it becomes so important 
for economic development. Explained Schramm: ^'The task of the mass media of 

information and the ^new media' of education is to speed and ease the long, slow 
social transformation required for economic davelopiDent, and, in particular, to 
speed and smooth the task of mobili7;ing human resources behind the national 
effort. ‘^{15) 

According to Schramm, the development of communications must be made to 
help the people in at least uix different ways, (16) Communication must be used: 

1. To contribute to the feeling of nation-ness , 

2, As the voice of national planning, 

3, To help teach literacy and other necessary skills, 

4, To help extend the effective market, 

5. To help prepare people to play their new parts, ind 

6. To prepare the people to play their role as a nation 
among nations. 

More specifically, the mass media can promote the climate of economic 
development in several different ways. The media have the ability to report and 
inform the people on a variety of matters. They can help broaden horizons and 
help to develop the quality of empathy (the capacity to see oneself in the other 
fellow’s situation). They can focus attention on certain topics such as political 
campaigns, a new agricultural practice, or a new health program. They can raise 
aspirations; they can create a desire on the part of individuals to desire a better 
life* This element of raising aspirations will be discussed further in succeed- 
ing paragraphs , 

The mass media can help only indirectly to change strongly held attitudes 
or valued practices. They can infer status and prestige upon an individual; they 
can provide a way to build leadership among political leaders in developing coun- 
tries, They can broaden political discussion and policy making at the village 
level. They can enforce social norms for development benavior and to police devi- 
ations from these norms. They can help form tastes such as in music and art. They 
can affect attitudes lightly held, and slightly canalize stronger attitudes. They 
can be of great help in all forms of teaching, adult education and skills training. 



Revolution of Rising ^pecvatj^ns 

It is one thing to develop communications to help people through economic 
development; it is another to bring it successfully to reality. The plan for eco- 
nomic d€:Velopment in underdeveloped countries has given rise to the revolution of 
rising expectations. During the 1950's there was an abundant spread of economic 
development projects in many of these countries. It was assumed that if a new dam 
was built or a new agricultural practice was adopted, then it would generate the 
modernization process automatically. But people began to experience frustration 
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and bitter disappointn.ent because progress was not being made as fast as it was 
hoped. Despite this, people for the first time acquired a sense that a better life 
was possible for them under the spectacle of economic developiient. 



Revolution of Rising Frustrations 

In the 1950 's there was a different kind of mood reflected among the people 
of the underdeveloped world* Rising expectations continued to spread among the 
people; ha^ever, at the same time a counter revolution was taking place. There was 
a revolution of rising frustrations — peoples' aspirations were exceeding their 
satisfactions. This relationship can be expressed in t’ i following equation as 
adopted from a formula of William James :(17) 



Satisfaction 



Achievement 

Aspiration 



It Is typical that aspirations outrun achievements; thus, people get much less than 
they want. Consequently, this leads to a serious imbalance in this ratio which 
gives rise to frustrations. People get much less than tney want because they are 
so dissatisfied w*th the progress made toward goals set by their peers. 



Lerner listed six agents of social change that affect the ratio between 
yhe level of achievement and the level of aspiration. They are:(l£) the economy, 
the police, the family, the community, the school, and the media. We will be con- 
cernec only with the mass media insofar as they are a major instrument of social 
change. The mass media bring new aspirations to the people and dissatisfaction 
conceived as frustration of aspirations. Despite the frustration risks, the mass 
media continue to spread among the underdeveloped countries of the world. Finally, 
modernization ^conceived as maximization ot satisfaction) can succeed if a corres- 
ponding communication theory and practice ai'e followed. 

It can be argued that the media teach people participation in government 
by depicting them in new and strange situations and by familiarizing them with a 
range of opinions they can choose. It also can be said that the media have been 
used tc stimulate people in one way or another. It does so by raising their levels 
of aspirations — for the good things in life. In all too many cases, however, 
there is no adequate provision made for raising the levels of achievement; thus, 
frustrations spread. 

Ihe level of economic development is a major condition which determines 
whether the mass media spread in underdeveloped countries. Lerner observed that 
"mass media spread in a direct and monotonic relationship with a rising level of 
Industrie, capacity. "(19) Another condition for the spread of mass media is the 
ability to produce and maintain physical plants for the production of media pro- 
ducts (newspapers, books, magazines, etc.)* Cush, literacy and motivation are other 
conditions that determine the spread of mass media products. The media will flour- 
ish if and only when all of these conditions are met within society. (20) 
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Distribution of the Mass Media 

It has been determined that the mass media can play a significant role in 
the economic and social uplift of two-thirds of the world's people. Schramm con- 
fidently expressed; '‘If the mass media or some equally potent and rapid means of 
information were not available, it would be utterly impossible to think of national 
economic and social development in terms of the timetables that are being attached 
to such development today. "(21) 

Let us, therefore, look at the availability of the mass media in two under- 
developed countries: Brazil and the United Arab Republic. This will be followed 

by some general comments on the availability and the use of the media in the world. 

A look at the data in Table 1 reveals that there was 217 dai)y newspapers 
in Brazil in 195U as compared with 227 in 1964, with the peak year being 1960 (291 



Table 1. --NurJber of Daily Newspaper Copies per 1,000 People in Brazil 
and the United Arab Republic: 1954-1964. 



Daily Newspapers 



Country and Year 


Number 


Cir, per 1,000 Pop. 


Brazil 


1954 


217 


51 


1955 


235 


50a 


1956 


290 


63 


1957 


233 


50^ 


1958 


— 


-- 


1959 


252 


60 


1960 


291 


54 


1961 


— 


-- 


1962 


264 


53 


1963 


255 


54 


1964 


227 


32 


United Arab Re^:jublic 


1954 


— 


-- 


1955 


— 




1956 


— 


-- 


1957 


— 


-- 


1958 


46 


20 


1959 


— 


-- 


1960 




-- 


1961 


— 


-- 


1962 


33 




1963 


9 


15 


1964 


- - - 


- - 



Source: United Nations Statistical YeariDook, 1954-1964. 




^Circulation figures relate to 223 dailies only. 
^Circulation figures relate to 181 dailies only. 
^Circulation figures relate to 7 dailies only. 
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dailies). More sigrdficant is the fact that there was a downward trend in the cir- 
culation of dailies per 1000 individuals » ranging from 60 in 1959 to ’‘1. in 196u. 
Expressed another way: there was 1 daily newspaper published for every 243,873 
people in the country in 1960. For the United Arab Republic, the data are mostly 
unavailable or unrepoited. In spite of this, in 1958 there were 46 dailies in this 
country as compared v/ith only 9 in 1963. In .1958 there were 20 papers per 1000 
individuals as compared with 15 in 1953. Based on 1960 population figures, there 
was 1 daily (1963 figure is used) for every 2,898,369 people in this country. (22) 

The data in Table 2 show a much higher newspring consumption per individual 
in Brazil over the United Arab Republic. The figutes for the 1954 period were 2.8 



Table 2. ^‘wsprint Consumption, Kilograms, per Capita, per Inhabitant 
in Brazil and the United A r ab Republic: 1954-1 964. 



Brazil 




United 


Arab Hcpubli.c 


1954 


2.8 


1954 


1.0 


1955 


2.9 


1955 


0,9 


1956 


2.9 


1956 


1.1 


1957 


3.6 


1957 


0.8 


1958 


3.2 


1958 


1.2 


1959 


3.3 


1959 


1.2 


1960 


3.2 


1960 


1.3 


1961 


2.9 


1961 


1.9 


1962 


2.6 


1962 


J .5 


1963 


2.6 


1963 


1.6 


1964 


2.3 


1964 


1.4 


Source ; 


United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 


19&5-1964. 





and 1.0 for the respect' e countries; in 1964 they wore 2.3 and i.4. Thus, it can 
be readily seen that there was no n^ciceable long-term rate of growth in newsprint 
consumption for both countries during this 1954 to 1964 time period. 

Examination of the data in Table 3 shows that radio has been growing much 
faster than newspapers and television in Brazil and the United Arab Republic. Also, 
there was steady growth in the nunber of television receivers or licenses for each 
country. 



The significance of these data shows that there is relative scarcity of 
the mass media, particularly newspapers, for these countries when compared with the 
total populations of highly developed countries. For example, current figures for 
the United States show that it has a deily newspaper circulation of about 1 copy 
for every 3 persons and nearly 1 radio set per person. 

UNESCO has suggested that every country should aim to provide for every 100 
of its inhabitants 10 copies of daily newspapers, 5 radio receivers, 2 cinema sets 
and 2 television receivers. In a report to the United Nations, UtiESCO stated: 
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Table 3, — Number of Radio Receivers and Television Receivers in Brazil 



a nd the United Arab Republic: 1954-1964, 



Country and Yeaj. 


Radio 


Receivers 


Television 


Receivers 


Code^ 


Number 


Code 


Number 






'thousands ) 




(thousands ] 


Brazil 










1954 


R 


3,500 


R 


70 


1955 


- 




- 




1956 


- 




R 


150 


1957 


R 


4,570 


- 




1958 


R 


4,000 


R 


700 


1959 


R 


4,570 


R 


850 


1960 


R 


4,570 


R 


1,200 


1961 


R 


4,700 


R 


1,621 


1962 


- 




R 


1,430 


1963 


R 


7,200 


R 


1,800 


1964 


R 


7,500 


R 


2,300 


United Arab Republic 










1954 


L 


65C 


- 




1955 


L 


800 


R 


130 


1956 


L 


850 


- 




1957 


L 


1,000 


- 




1958 


- 




- 




1959 


- 




- 




1960 


L 


1,500 


L 


50 


1961 


L 


1,750 


L 


90 


1962 


L 


1,600 


- 




1963 


L 


1,980 


U 


197 


1964 

« “ “ — 7". ; — n — n 


R 


1,466 


L 


273 



Source: United Natio ns Statistical Yearbook, 1954-1964, 



^Tlie data ahow either the number of licenses issued (indi- 
cated by L in the code column) or the estimated number of 
receiv>rs (radio) in use (indicated by R in the code column). 
In many countries « a license may cover more than one receiver 
in the same household, and the data for number cf licenses 
is«!ned should be uced with caution since they fail in varying 
o^grees to represent fully the nunJber of receivers in use. 
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As many as 100 states and territories in Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
fall below this very low "minimW level .n all four of the mass media. 
These countries have a combined population of 1,910 millions, or 06 per- 
cent of the world total. An additional 19 countries representing 2 per- 
cent of the world population fall below the "ur>IESCO minimum" in respect 
of three of the media. In short, nearly 70 percent of the world's people 
lack the barest means of being informed of developments at home, let alone 
in other countries. 

In point of fact, the actual situation is even worse because the above 
criteria do not take into account the distribution of facilities within 
countries. In many underdeveloped countries, over 60 percent of the pop- 
ulation live in rural districts, whereas the facilities for information 
are concentrated in a relati/ely few urban areas. Consequently, the above 
very general analysis does not fully reflect the dearth of facilities in 
the rural areas of most undei developed countries, and even of most semi- 
developed countries wnich otherwise stand above the ^'UNESCO minimum^* 
levol.(23) 



Wilbur Schramm made a study of the distribution of mass communication 
throughout the underdeveloped world. Briefly some of his major findings were as 
follows: (24) 

1. Latin America is further ahead in the development of mass communication 
(newspapers, radio and television) than either Asia or Africa. 

2. ihe less developed countries tend to depend on radio to reach their 
largely illiterate population. South America nas moved past the minimum UNESCO 
standard in radio, while Asia and Africa will reach that standard for radio with- 
in a few years. 

3. The rate of growth of newspapers is much less than in radio in the 
underdeveloped countries. This is probably due to the high rate of illiteracy and 
low educational attain.T^ent of the people in these areas. 

4. Although Latin America is further ahead in radio and newspapers than 
in Africa and Asia, there is still a relative scarcity of the mass media when com- 
pared with the well-developed countries of the world. 



Summary 



It has been seen that communication and more specifically the mass media 
can and do play a significant role In promoting the climate of 3conomic development 
in underdeveloped countries. At the some Mme , however, there is danger that the 
mass media can produce rising frustrations because of lack of adequate provision 
for raising the levels of achievement among the peoples of the underdeveloped world. 

For the most part, the media in underdeveloped countries were observed to 
be operating under the Authoritarian .concept j their main function Is to support and 
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advance the policies of the government. There were two distinguishing characteris- 
tics of communication systems in underdeveloped countries: the extensiveness of 

group exposure to the mass media and the operation of word-of-mouth communication 
which is often linked to the mass media. 

Next we listed the contributions of communication and the mass media in 
the service of national development. This was followed by noting some of the con- 
ditions necessary for spreading the mass media. 

Finally, we looked at the distribution of the mass mr:dia in the underde- 
veloped world, particularly for the countries of Brazil and the United Arab Republic, 
The significance of the data, here, showed that there is relative scarcity of the 
mass media, especially newspapers, for these underdeveloped countries when measured 
against the total populations of the nx>re highly developed countries of the world. 
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